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zin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Gorki, Andreev, the " Back 
to the Village " movement ) . III. Democracy in Russian literary- 
stile: (1) Sentimentalism, Romanticism, Realism; (2) the literary 
language. — Twenty minutes.] 

24. "Epic Formulas in La3amon's Brut." By Pro- 
fessor John S. P. Tatlock, of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. 

[A discussion of epic formulas in La^amon's Brut, and of the light 
that they thro on its literary relations and on twelfth and thirteenth 
century literary conditions. — Twenty minutes.'] 

At 12.15 p. m. the Association adjurnd. 



PAPERS RED BY TITLE 

The folloing papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only : 

25. " Chaucer and Seneca." By Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, 
of Columbia University. 

[Chaucer's acquaintance with Seneca, especially with the Epistles, 
is more extensiv than has yet been recognized, and in the Troilus 
particularly is turnd to interesting artistic account.] 

26. "Charles Churchill's Treatment of the Couplet." By Dr. 
Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., of Goucher College. 

[All the verse that Charles Churchill wrote was in couplet form, 
either heroic or octosyllabic. By his frequent use of run-on lines 
and run-on couplets he injected into his most impassiond argumen- 
tative passages a welth of oratorical brilliance to which even Dryden 
and Pope rarely attaind. Investigation shoes that many of these 
passages ar directly affected by Shakespearean plays acted in London 
by David Garrick during Churchill's residence there.] 

27. " The English Element in Swedish Romanticism." By Dr. 
Adolph B. Benson, of Yale University. 

[An English element is conspicuus in the periodical literature of 
Swedish Romanticism. The introduction of Shakespeare into the 
ultra-conservativ Swedish capital necessitated a campain of unusual 
persistency and vigor. This campain was carried on by the so-cald 
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Fosforists, who also lauded Milton. Pope was attackt for being a 
Frenchified rationalist. Altho many contemporary English writers 
ar ignored, a sympathetic attitude is preservd toward those who ar 
best knoen. The Swedish Romanticists believd that the economic 
and political development of England had not destroyd its Romantic 
spirit. The Fosforists knew Shenstone, Sterne, Smollett, Fielding, 
Richardson, and Mrs. Sheridan; they wer favorably disposed toward 
Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, Scott, and Ossian; but, after 1820, they 
warnd the Swedish public against the dangerus genius of Byron. 
The study of the English novel led to som interesting conclusions 
about Englishmen in general.] 

28. " Whitman's Influence on German Poetry." By Dr. Traugott 
Bohme, of Columbia University. 

[Groeth of Whitman's popularity in Germany since 1889. Nativ 
literary traditions favorable to his reception (Free Verse; Stifter). 
Assumed similarity of his style and teachings to those of Nietzsche. 
J. Schlaf, apostle of the Whitman cult and uncritical imitator. Arno 
Holz's indetedness to Whitman in poetical theory and practis. — 
Artistic tendencies acting against Whitman. — Criteria of Whitman's 
influence among the younger school of lyricists ('Schmidtbonn, 
Lissauer, Werf el ) . — Whitman and " dynamic " poetry. Alf ons 
Paquet's Auf Erden. — Recent translations and critical comments.] 

29. "TRACTATUS DE CASTRO MORALITATIS CUSTODIER- 
DO." By Miss Gertrude H. Campbell, of Smith College. 

[A British Museum manuscript, written in Germany in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, contains a Latin theological treatise, 
Tractatus de Castro Moralitatis, which consists of series of exempla 
in a homiletical framework. The treatise affords a source for about 
a fourth of the exempla of the Spanish Libro de los Enxemplos, as 
wel as analogs and variants of a number of medieval tales, including 
episodes in the Seven Wise Masters, Solomon and Marcolphus, and 
Virgil the Sorcerer. The original treatise was evidently composed in 
Italy, probably not later than the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century.] 

30. " Friedrich Hebbel's Conception of the Function of Poetry." 
By Professor Thomas Moody Campbell, of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College. 

[The view advanced by O. Walzel, and before him more cautiusly 
by Anna Sehapire-Neurath, that Hebbel essentially modified his idea 
of the function of poetry as he grew older, is not tenable. Hebbel 
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did not, in his erlier years, seriusly believ that poetry wild afford 
abstract knoledge of life. He held that reason always moves in a 
straight line, while only som living thing can symbolize life. In the 
same way every work of art is an unfathomable symbol of life, and 
there is no nearer approach to it. His realism considerd from this 
point of view.] 

31. " L'Imagination flamande dans l'Ecole symboliste." By Pro- 
fessor A. J. Carnoy, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[La vision des Flamands est tres concrete, tres precise dans tous les 
details et donne une presence durable, reelle et presque corporelle aux 
creations de Pimagination. Tous ces traits se remontrent dans les 
rSveries des mystiques flamands anciens et modernes. On les 
retrouve non moins nettement dans les poemes des ecrivains beiges 
de la derniere generation (Maeterlynck, Verhaeren, Rodenbach, Van 
Lerberghe, Le Roy, Elskamp, etc.). lis ont influence profondement 
1'ecole symboliste franchise.] 

32. " The Southern Passion and its Relation to the South English 
Legendary." By Miss E. Beatrice Daw, of Smith College. 

[The Southern Passion, which occurs in ten manuscripts of the 
South English Legendary, appears to hav been written to fil a place 
in that collection. There is no evidence, however, that it was a 
feature of the erliest version of the Legendary. The date of the 
poem is fixt by internal evidence as prior to 1290. A study of the 
relation of the Southern Passion to other poems in the Legendary, 
viz., the longer and shorter form of the Life of Christ, the Life of 
Judas, and the festal verses for Easter, throes som light on the 
structural development of the portion of the collection knoen as the 
Temporale.] 

33. " Scholarship and Poetry." By Professor John Erskine, of 
Columbia University. 

[Current misconception of the servis or disservis scolarship may 
render to poetry. Lack of scolarship, and prejudis against scolar- 
ship, in verse-writing to-day. The scolarship of great poets as illus- 
trated by their use of traditional material. The contemporary serch 
for untraditional material — the tendency toward an art of immediate 
experience, of pure sensation. The philosophy of art implied in this 
tendency.] 

34. "The French Influence on Rumanian Literature." By Mr. 
Leon Feraru, of Columbia University. 
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[Rumanian literature dates from the sixteenth century. The 
chief influences ar Slavonic, modern Greek, and French. Upon closer 
obsevation one notices that even the Slavonic and Greek influences 
ar indirectly French. Religius at the very beginning, primitiv and 
naive in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the literature of 
the nation inhabiting Moldavia, Wallachia, Bessarabia, Transylvania, 
Bukowina, and a small part of Macedonia, becoms with the beginning 
of the nineteenth century graceful, colorful, and original. 

As it stands to-day, it has produced writers like Alecsandri, 
Eminescu, Caragiale, and Anghel. In the great family of Romance 
literature it has at least the same interest and savor as the 
Provencal literature. In 1887, when Alecsandri and Mistral met in 
Montpellier, the bard of The Song of the Latin Race and the bard of 
FMibrige, drinking to the helth of Romania, decided the fate of the 
future development of Rumanian literature.] 

35. " The Element of Homely Realism in Middle High German 
Literature." By Professor Christabel F. Fiske, of Vassar College. 

[The camparativ stress laid in medieval German literature upon 
the element of homely realism is illustrated, in this article, by its 
tendency toward localization; towards naturalistic treatment of 
simple emotions, of common peple, women, children, animals, food, 
etc. (with frequent figures drawn from cookery) ; towards exploding 
by common sense current superstitions; and towards translating 
dignified conceptions into terms of familiar simplicity.] 

36. "The Geats in Beovmlf." By Dr. Alexander Green, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

[A new investigation based on the cultural and historical environ- 
ment of the poem, which sets up the theory that the Geatas wer 
neither the Goths of Sweden nor the Jutes of Jutland, but those 
Danish occupants of Jutland who supplanted the emigrating 
"English" Jutes. This view clears up a number of inconsistencies 
not hitherto accounted for, such as the Finn Episode, Unferth'a 
taunt, and Beowulf's charge of Danish cowardice.] 

37. "Chaucer's Prioress." By Mr. Henry Barrett Hinckley, of 
Northampton, Mkss. 

[Chaucer admires the personal appearance of the Prioress, but 
treats her conduct with urbane irony. The latter appears especially 
in her excessiv demonstrativness about small animals. The key to 
the Prioress's caracter is esthetic and not moral. She is an enthu- 
siast about music, and is the only Pilgrim to make the theme of her 
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Tale a fine art. The " clergeoun " also is artistic rather than 
moral. The Prioress studies the art of conduct, or etiquette, without 
specially understanding its meaning.] 

38. " John Foster and the Epithet ' Romantic' " By Mr. J. Paul 
Kaufman, of Yale University. 

[Foster's essay On the Application of the Epithet Romantic, 1805, 
strangely ignored, is the first extended treatment of this term, at 
least in English, and sums up to an extraordinary degree many of 
the caracteristics of what we now call the romantic movement.] 

39. " The Influence of the English Conception of Humours on the 
Conception of Original Genius." By Mr. J. Paul Kaufman, of Yale 
University. 

[The conception of the humors shoes a stedy development in the 
seventeenth century. We may distinguish three elements in the idea 
emerging more and more clearly; (1) individual peculiarity, (2) 
emotion, (3) impossibility or difficulty of control. Working thru 
the idea of the " ruling passion " the conception of the humors 
vitally affects the distinctivly English idea of original genius.] 

40. " Property Rights of the Author in His Work during the 
Elizabethan Age." By Dr. David Klein, of the College of the City 
of New York. 

[Sir Sidney Lee holds that the author was without legal protection 
against unscrupulus publishers. In this view he is opposed by Alfred 
W. Pollard. This paper attempts to marshal the evidens in the 
case. The inferences drawn therefrom constitute, in the main, a 
corroboration of Sir Sidney Lee's view.] 

41. "Who was 'my master Bukton'?" By Dr. Ernest P. Kuhl, 
of the University of Minnesota. 

[Two Buktons — one of Yorkshire and one of Suffolk — hav been 
mentiond as Chaucer's friend. Recent investigation has disclosed 
the fact that the Yorkshireman was a prominent resident of Holder- 
ness — where Chaucer localized one of his tales. It is probable, 
therefore, that he is referd to in the well-knoen poem.] 

42. " Addison's first contribution to the Tatler." By Dr. Ernest 
P. Kuhl, of the University of Minnesota. 

[Further evidence that Addison contributed the entire essay (No. 
18), insted of the latter half — the generally accepted view. The 
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subject matter of the first part reflects Addison's rather than Steele's 
point of view.] 

43. "The Dragon in Beowulf." By Professor William Witherle 
Lawrence, of Columbia University. 

[A study of the interpretation of the passages in the epic which 
deal with the Dragon, and of their relation to analogus material 
elsewhere.] 

44. " Current Misconceptions of L' Allegro and II Penseroso." By 
Dr. Percy W. Long, of Harvard University. 

[Experience among teachers in University Extension and examina- 
tion of notes in school editions sho that L' 'Allegro and 11 Penseroso 
ar usually taken as strictly parallel poems describing a typical day 
and a typical night of two contrasted and separate personages. The 
lyric intention and the element of sequence in the poems ar lost 
sight of. It wud seem, indeed, in spite of the general superficial 
knoledge of Milton, that there exists no thoroly accurate exposition 
of their purpose and meaning.] 

45. " Les Fortunes et Adversitez of Jean Eegnier." By Mr. Lan- 
der MacClintock, of Swarthmore College. 

[An account and an analysis of the poems of Jean Eegnier, Bailli 
of Auxerre in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. His 
Fortunes et Adversitez, first printed in 1526, has been reprinted 
only once, in an edition limited to one hundred copies. It throes 
much light on conditions of life during the Hundred Years' War. 
Eegnier wrote a Testament in verse which antedates the Grand 
Testament of Villon by several years. His book is " un document 
humain de premier ordre " (Gaston Paris).] 

46. " Eenan and Matthew Arnold." By Professor Lewis P. Mott, 
of the College of the City of New York. 

[The influence of Sainte-Beuve upon Arnold's critical writings is 
commonly recognized, but little has been said of the considerable 
influence of Eenan. Arnold's acquaintance with Eenan seems to 
date from 1859, and the book that chiefly attracted his attention 
was Essais de Morale et de Critique, which furnisht him suggestions, 
both general and in detail, of which he made use in the next few 
years. Later these two writers diverged more and more widely.] 

47. " Some Elements in Medieval Descriptions of the Otherworld." 
By Dr. Howard E. Patch, of Bryn Mawr College. 
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[There has been a tendency to refer Otherworld scenes in romance 
to Celtic origin. By means of further classification it now appears 
that som elements shud not be so derived, since they do not accord 
with the caracteristics of nativ Celtic descriptions. They ar much 
more easily explaind on the ground of adoption from religions where 
they ar clearly indigenus. Thus Oriental mythology wil account 
for the mountain, the four streams, and the surrounding river.] 

48. " New Verse and New Prose." By Dr. William Morrison Pat- 
terson, of Columbia University. 

[An attempt at a sharper analysis of verse and prose. Seven 
types : ( 1 ) " metrical verse," in which the effect of a repeated stress- 
pattern is in evidence; (2) "unitary verse," in which equal time- 
intervals (markt by chief accents and fild in with a quite variable 
number of less accented syllables) form a satisfying succession of 
units; (3) "polyphonic prose," in which tone-color patterns ar 
more in evidence than in ordinary prose; (4) "spaced prose," in 
which the balancing of broader groupings in prose rhythm is accen- 
tuated by printing the phrases on separate lines; (5) "fluid prose," 
in which the rhythm as rhythm is less obvius than in " spaced 
prose"; (6) "mosaics," in which verse and prose, or the several 
kinds of verse and prose, alternate successivly; and, finally, (7) 
"blends," in which effects not commonly found together ar super- 
imposed.] 

49. "The Study of Human Nature in the College Curriculum." 
By Professor Richard Rice, Jr., of Smith College. 

[Present neglect of biography. How biography may be studied as 
a unifier of the college course, bringing into closer contact studies 
in philosophy, history, and literature. Representativ biography. 
The study of human nature as tending to disillusionment and 
idealism. The plesure of reading biography.] 

50. "Los gitanos en la literatura espafiola: Siglos xvi y xvii." 
By Dr. M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[Opusculos de pretensiones hist6ricas, cientlficas o sociales que 
tienen por asunto el gitanismo. — Entremeses, comedias y novelas en 
que los gitanos hacen importante papel. — Particular examen de 
La gitanilla de Cervantes, y comparaci6n de sus descripciones con 
las que de la vida y los usos gitanos hallamos en cuatro sucintos 
tratados de sus contemporaneos y en la parte expositiva de textos 
legates de la epoca: Cervantes es el primero, y en todo tiempo el 
unico, en reconocer a los gitanos espaSoles algunas brillantes 
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cualidades y describir su vida serena e imparcialmente, resultando 
por tanto La gitanilla el mas precioso documento del gitanismo 
espafiol.] 

51. " The Style of Olivier de Serres." By Dr. William H. Schei- 
fley, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[The style of Olivier de Serres has been compared to that of 
Montaigne, and yet his Theatre d'Agrieulture, simple, direct, authori- 
tativ, didactic, persuasiv (often with a tint of Gallic bonhomie), 
contains neither discursiv meditation nor skeptical dilettantism. 
Altho the maxims intersperst in this famus work recall the Proverbs 
of Scripture, De Serres, as a calm optimist, was free from the 
visionary exaltation of Bernard Palissy, his co-religionist, and the 
scathing satire of Agrippa d'Aubignfi. Thanks to his terseness, his 
purity of diction, and predilection for nativ French words, he might 
be cald an unconscius collaborator of Malherbe. For broadminded- 
nesa and sound judgment, for psychological penetration of man and 
the humbler creatures, he is not exceld by any great French writer 
of the sixteenth century.] 

52. "Das Wesen des deutschen Humors. Bin geschichtlicher 
Versuch." By Dr. F. Schoenemann, of Harvard University. 

[Humor und Volkscharakter. — I. Der allgemeine Begriff dea 
deutschen Humors, mit Erlauterungen. Witz, Parodie; Anekdote, 
Herzenshumor. Volkshumor und literarischer Humor. Humor als 
poetische iStimmung. II. Zur Geschichte des deutschen Humors. 
Luther und Till Eulenspiegel. Goethe. Die Wochenschriften. Der 
Poetische Realismus. — Die humoristische Gedankenwelt von Jean 
Paul, Gottfried Keller, Reuter und iRaabe. Zum neuen Deutschland. 
Heinrich Seidel. — Spuren deutschen Humors in Amerika. Wilhelm 
Busch und Thomas Nast.] 

53. " Wordsworth's Tract on the Convention of Cintra." By Pro- 
fessor John Edwin Wells, of Connecticut College. 

[Groing realization of the permanent value of Wordsworth's 
political writings, and their great significance for the present war. 
The Tract on the Convention of Cintra. The several original texts. 
Unique copies. Variants in texts, and their significance. Facts of 
composition and publication. The extent and the nature of the 
collaboration of Coleridge and DeQuincey. A demonstration of the 
injustis of the common criticism of DeQuincey's work on the piece.] 

54. "A Definition of the Lyric." By Dr. C. E. Whitmore, of 
Harvard University. 
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[Historically, the lyric is intimately associated with vital poetic 
production. This association, somtimes taken for granted, somtimes — 
as in neo-classic periods — ignored, or misunderstood, offers, when 
analyzed, the basis for a consistent definition of the lyric as the 
most purely imaginativ type of poetry, thus accounting for its 
peculiar traits, and distinguishing it from other poetic forms.] 

55. "Notes on Sex-Dialects." By Professor Charles Bundy Wil- 
son, of the State University of Iowa. 

[An attempt at differentiation in the vocabularies of the sexes 
and a serch for linguistic or psychological causes of the differences, 
with reference to the possibility of throing light upon the subject of 
grammatical gender.] 

56. " The Background of the Parkerian Pageant." By Professor 
Robert Withington, of Smith College. 

[Mr. Louis N. Parker is emphatic in declaring that his " historical 
folkplays " — the first of which was produced at Sherborne, Dorset, 
in 1905 — owe nothing to the erlier English pageantry, but wer 
inspired by the German Festspiel. A study of The Lord Mayor's 
Show of the later nineteenth century, together with other pageantic 
shows of England, however, indicates that these probably prepared 
the public for the new Pageant, the chief novelty of which lies in 
technique and manner of presentation.] 

57. " The First Literary Circle in America." By Dr. Thomas G. 
Wright, of Yale University. 

[Judge Sewall the center of a group, unnoticed by historians of 
American literature, who encouraged each other to write poetry and 
criticized each other's work (ca. 1700). Most of the poems lost; 
those preservd of no especial merit, but include the first original 
poem in any American periodical. Little or no direct literary 
influence; may hav prepared for later movements.] 



